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_ Defeat may be victory in disguise. 
} LoNGFELLOW. 


Pate is the February sky, 

And brief the mid-day’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves dnd flowers. 


\ Yet has no month a prouder day, 
' Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 
Or autumn tints the growing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 
WiLLiamM CULLEN BRYANT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


GOING HALVES. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 


he ET’S play hop-scotch,” said Edna. 
ie “Let’s play tag,” said Flora. 
“Let's play house on Flora’s big 
piazza,” said Margie. 

“We can’t play house or anything on my 
piazza,’ demurred Flora, ‘‘’cause we don’t live 
here, we board; and Mrs. Brown says piazzas 
are only made to sit on and talk and keep cool.”’ 

“Well,” said Edna, showing all her dimples, 
“let’s us sit down and talk and keep cool, 

right here on this window.” 

So the three little girls sat down on the broad 
low sill of the long French window and com- 

pared notes on the respective virtues and 
charms of their dolls and other interesting 
topics while waiting for the half-past twelve 
call to luncheon. 

“Here comes Alfred,”’ suddenly cried Edna, 
as a small and jolly little boy came running 
down the steps of the house next door. ‘“ Hullo, 
Alfred!” 

“Alfred’s had his luncheon,” said Flora. 
“T guess he’s going back to school. Hullo, 

» Alfred.” ; 
_“Alfred’s been to the circus yesterday. I 
saw him go and I saw him come back,” said 
Margie. “Hullo, Alfred! how did you like 
the elphalumps?”’ ; 

“Hullo!” said Alfred, “the elephants were 
fine and dandy. You’d just better go and see 
em.” And, stepping inside the gate and 

hopping about on one foot while talking, he 
gave a much condensed, but very enthusiastic 
account, of the circus glories. . 

He wound up with a story the clown had toward Blair Street and Number 17, for Alfred street when he shouted the excruciatingly 
told which sent the little girls into fits of shrill had never had and never intended to have a funny end of the story to the three small maids 
laughter and which he finished while starting tardy-mark. So he was well on his way down on the window sill. 


PRISCILLA — Boucuron. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


“ He-he-he!” tittered Kdna. 

“‘Hi-hi-hi!” giggled Margie. 

“Ha-ha-ha!” laughed Flora, throwing back 
her head against the lowest window-pane. 

“Cy-r-r-r-r-ick’”’ said the window-pane and 
broke into a jagged sharp-edged hole! 

The little girls laughed no more. Flora 
stood aghast and Edna and Margie very sud- 
denly remembered that mother wanted them 
for luncheon and scuttled down the front steps 
and across the street in a jiffy. And when 
Mrs. Brown, who had heard the window say 
“erick!” came up to investigate she found 
only poor, timid, flustered little Flora. 

Mrs. Brown was quick and sharp and scolded 
a good deal about children’s hanging round and 
traipsing across “people’s piazzas,” and when 
she suddenly snapped out, “And how did you 


come to smash my window, anyway?” poor: 


bewildered, frightened little Flora faltered, 
“T didn’t mean—Alfred—”’ and broke into 
tears. 

“T knew it!’ snapped Mrs. Brown. “I knew 
’ that little boy from next door was at the 
bottom of, it. I can’t bear boys anyway; 
always running and shouting and smashing 
and tearing! Go away!” she called to the 
swarm of boys and girls—all on the way to 
school—who were looking on and listening in 
absorbed interest, “go away, all of you! Come, 
Flora, your mother is down town shopping 
and you’re going to have your lunch with me.” 
And she took the wretched and softly sobbing 


mite by the arm and marched her into the: 


house. 

When Alfred came hopping and frisking 
back from school, all the boys, and some of the 
girls, too, on the block greeted him with: ‘Hi, 
Alfred, Mrs. Brown’s going to give it to you!”’ 
and “Say, Alfred, how did you do it?” and 
“Oh, Alfred! you’re going to catch it!” And 
when he got home there was Mrs. Brown 
talking to mother and mother looking rather 
grave as she called him to her. 

“How did you happen to break Mrs. Brown’s 
window, dear?”’ asked she. 

“Why, mother, I never!”’ cried Alfred, “I 
didn’t even know Mrs. Brown’s window was 
broken.” 

Mrs. Brown raised her hands in horror, but 
mother went to the window and called to the 
three little girls, Edna, Flora and Margie, who 
were energetically skipping rope on the other 
side of the street. They came slowly and with 
evident reluctance, for their conscience made 
them just a wee bit afraid of Alfred’s 
mother. 

“Come in and sit down,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
and when the three little girls were all seated 
in a row on the sofa, while Alfred stood leaning 
against her knee and facing them, she went on, 
“and now, Edna, won’t you tell me all about 
Mrs. Brown’s window and how it got broken 
this morning?” ; 

So Edna told the story and when she got 
mixed or lost the thread Margie helped her out; 
and when they got to the bitter end Flora 
began to sob softly, while Mrs. Brown cried 
angrily, ‘“Why, Flora, you wicked girl! you told 
me Alfred did it; you know you did!” 

Alfred’s mother took the weeping little girl 
on her lap and looked at Alfred who looked 
back at her and smiled. 

“T guess we broke the window together, 
mother,” said he. “If I hadn’t made Flora 
laugh, her head wouldn’t have gone through the 
window. I guess I am what Uncle Dick calls 
the ind’rec’ cause, mother.” 

Mother laughed. “And what shall we do 
about it?” said she. 

“Well,” said Alfred, “I have forty-seven 
cents in my bank, and I’ll give that to Mrs. 


Brown towards mending the window. That 
will pay for my half, Mrs. Brown, won’t it?” 

Mrs. Brown nodded grimly, “and Flora’s 
mother will pay the other half,” said she, and as 
she got up to go she turned to Alfred and said: 
“T’m not fond of children and I can’t bear boys, 
but any time you want to set on my piazzy 
and keep cool you’re welcome!” and then she 
went home. 

Then the little girls and Alfred went out on 
the sidewalk together and had a royal good 
time jumping rope and all their troubles were 
forgotten. And Edna and Flora and Margie 
were fonder of Alfred than ever. 


GIVE THE BEST YOU HAVE. 


Tuure are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, andjove to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
’Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
Mapr.ine §. Bripeus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


GRANDMA’S PET LAMB. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


Ch ES, children,’ said grandma one Sun- 
day afternoon, “gather around me 
and I will tell you how I came into 

possession of my pet lamb, Nancy, the delight 
of my childhood. She came to me in a very 
singular way, when I was eleven years old. 
Our home was then on the outskirts of a small 
city, where sunshine and fresh air abounded, 
and where all were so happy that I thought, 
until Nancy came, that it was impossible to be 
happier; but Nancy made my sunshine still 
brighter. 

“One afternoon, when the strawberries were 
ripening, I asked my mother if she would make 
a strawberry short-cake for supper, if I could 
find berries enough to put into it. She readily 
agreed, so I went into the mowing field to search 
for berries. I had nearly filled my dish, when 
I heard a strange sound somewhere near me. 
I looked all around, but could see nothing 
unusual. Just then my two brothers, John and 
Ben, and two of their friends came through the 
orchard to the edge of the field. 

“Took up in the air, Laura,’ shouted John. 

“T did so, and saw a bald eagle darting from 
side to side, and flying lower and lower. I 
could see, too, that he had something heavy in 
his talons. 

“Ben had just shouted, ‘Hurrah for Uncle 
Sam’s old bald-head!’ when John cried, ‘That’s 
a lamb in his claws—a lamb! Let’s make a 
big noise and see if he won’t drop it.’ 

“Then we all began to shout and hoot and 
howl; and you can imagine how great a noise 
five young folks, four of them being big, strong 
boys, can make, when they are thoroughly in 


earnest. Now we never knew whether our noise 
had anything to do with the matter or not, or 
whether the eagle, which was not very large, 
simply found his burden too heavy for him; but 
the fact is that when he was perhaps a hundred 
yards from the place where we first saw him, 
he dropped the lamb, and she fell right into the 
thickest grass in the field. ‘Then the eagle rose 
higher and higher and soared away. 

“When we saw the lamb fall, we all ran to 
her, but I, being nearer, reached her first. I 
thought she was dead, for she lay perfectly still 
with her eyes shut. When the boys came up, 
they thought so, too; but presently she opened 
her eyes, looked up in my face and said, ‘Ba-a,’ 
very faintly. I took her on my lap, and she put 
her head on my arm and closed her eyes again. 

“John smiled, and said, ‘I think the lamb 
must be intended for you, Laura. We'll take 
her to the house and see what mother and 
grandma say. She has opened her eyes again. 
Let us see if any bones are broken.’ 

“But except for a few bruises the lamb seemed 
to be perfectly sound. We thought she could 
walk, but when we stood her on her feet, we 
found she was very weak, probably from fright; 
so John carried her in his arms to the house. 
I fed her, and after that she would not willingly 
leave me. I wished to keep her, but mother and 
grandma both said that we must try to find the 
owner. When father came home at night, he 
said the same thing; so we circulated the story 
by telling it to everybody whom we met, and 
it soon reached the ear of the lamb’s owner, 
who lived on a farm in a neighboring town. 
In a few days he came to claim his property. 
He easily proved that the lamb was his, and was 
about to take her away, when she looked up in 
my face and gave a pathetic ‘Ba-a-a,’ that 
went straight to my heart, and caused my eyes 
to fill with tears. When father saw this, he 
took out his pocket-book and offered so high a 
price for the lamb that the owner accepted 
it at once. So she became mine, and I kept 
her as long as she lived. I named her Nancy 
for my grandmother, and she soon learned her 
name. She would follow me everywhere, un- 
less I said, ‘No, no, Nancy!’ With some diffi- 
culty I taught her that those words meant that 
she must stay at home; but I seldom used them 
except when starting for school or church. 

“Tn the region where I lived spinning-wheels 
had gone out of use, and my grandmother had 
packed her’s away in the attic; but when she 
found that Nancy was to stay with us, she said, 
‘Now, Laura, I shall have a use for my spinning- 
wheel, and, glad I shall be to do some spinning 
again!’ So every year after Nancy’s wool 
grew long enough to be sheared, we would send 
it away to be made into rolls, and grandma would 
spin the rolls into yarn, and mother would dye 
some of it red, and some blue, and the rest brown. 
Then grandma and I would knit the family 
mittens. There was always some yarn left 
over, and this grandma used for knitting mittens 
for poor children who otherwise would have 
had to go bare-handed. One year she used 
all of Nancy’s wool to make mittens for poor 
little city children, for we all agreed to wear our 
old ones, so that she could do this, and it made 
her very happy. 

“Some day when I am looking through my old 
trunk, I will show you a pair of red mittens, 
which I knit and wore whenI was twelve years 
old. They are discolored and worn, but I have 
kept them for fifty years, because they were the 
first mittens made from Nancy’s wool.” 


I will never pretend esteem for a man whose 
principles I detest. 
Gustavus III. or SwepgEn. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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LIKE GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


We cannot. all be Washingtons, 
And have our birthday celebrated; 
‘ But we can love the things he loved, 
And we can hate the things he hated. 


He loved the truth, he hated lies, 

He minded what his mother taught him, 
And every day he tried to do 

The simple duties that it brought him. 


Perhaps the reason little folks 
Are sometimes great when they grow taller, 
Is just because, like Washington, 
They do their best when they are smaller. 
The Sunbeam. 


for Every Other Sunday. 


GRANDMA’S RAG-BAG. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


se H, grandma, where did you get this?” 
asked Annie Mason, eagerly. She was 
standing on the wide, old-fashioned 
“settle” in the tidy sitting-room, and reaching 
up to the mantel for a new match-box. It 
was the figureof an old woman leading adonkey. 
He had a pannier on each side to hold matches; 
these were made to imitate woven straw 
baskets, and so rough that a match rubbed 
against the surface would light readily. 

“What would you say if I told you it came 
out of my rag-bag?’” returned grandma, with 
twinkling eyes. 

Annie’s brown eyes twinkled back. 

“T’d say, Please lend me your rag-bag, grand- 
ma! I’d like to look for more pretty things.” 

“You might not find any more just now. 
A little girl once asked the poet Longfellow 
where ‘The Ancient Mariner’ came from, and 
he answered that he thought likely it came 
out of the inkstand on his study table. He 
meant that the inkstand once belonged to 
Coleridge, who wrote the poem.” 

“Oh, I see. But about the old woman and 
the donkey—how did they come out of the 
bag?” 

“This way; I sold the rags yesterday; there 
were a good many, for the bag has had all 
winter to grow heavy, and the pedler had this 
pretty match-box in his wagon. I thought 
it would please you, so I took it in exchange.” 

“Tt is ever so pretty, and, grandma, please 
tell me what else has come out of your bag.”’ 

“A good many things, dear; I don’t know 
as I can remember all, for I’ve had that rag- 
bag so many years—ever since I’ve kept house. 
It was one of my wedding presents! You 
laugh; and it was a queer one, I know, but my 
old nurse gave it to me, more as a joke than 
anything else. She made it herself, not of old 
calico, run up any way, but new ‘patch,’ as we 
called it then, strong and. good, meant to last.”’ 

“Tt is such pretty patch, grandma, with those 
roses and vines and little birds all over it. 
Mamma says the old-fashioned prints were 
prettier than she can buy now.” 

“T think they were,’’ returned the old lady. 
“Well, I valued it for nurse’s sake, and took 
her hint of economy in good part. I was a 
long time getting the bag full, for I never put 
anything into it that would be of use to any 
one. The first rags went for a broom or a 
dipper. White rags then sold for seven or 
eight cents a pound, colored for three. 

“That bag has bought clothes-pins, tin cups, 
egg-beaters, the brown earthen tea-pot that 
grandpa likes to see when he comes home tired 
and cold, the match-box, and—oh, I must tell 
you about the time grandpa was sick, and the 
bag did a good turn. 


“There was no such village here then as now; 
only a few scattered houses; no railroad to 
the city. I nad never been in the cars more 
than two or three times when I was married. 
It was not always easy to get, even for the sick, 
the fruit and other delicacies which were needed. 
Grandpa had considerable fever, and do what 
I would, though my cooking was called nice, 
nothing seemed to taste right. There was not 
an ice-cream freezer in the place, and he was so 
thirsty all the time! We could only keep 
bringing fresh water from the well; no one 
had any ice. 

“One afternoon I was bathing his head, 
thinking about grapes and oranges and lemons, 
wishing I could get some fruit for him, but it 
seemed like wishing for a roc’s egg, when who 
should drive into the yard but Roberts, the 
pedler! — 

“ At first I felt vexed, when I heard the rumble 
of the wagon-wheels and the tramp of the old 
horse, close to the open window, when I was 
trying my best to keep grandpa quiet. Of 
course I must go to the door, and send him 
off, he was pounding on the panel with his fist, 
and out I went. 

“<T’ve no time to sell rags to-day,’ I said, and 
was going to tell him why, when what should 
I see, tucked away in a corner, but a basket of 
oranges! Very few they were, and the man 
said he had meant to take them home, but, 
when he knew why I wanted them, he sold me 
half a dozen. A princess never enjoyed her 
jewels more than I did those golden beauties! 

“And in some way I felt cheered, too. I had 
been so anxious, almost discouraged, about 
grandpa, but I had more hope from that minute. 
Those oranges coming just when they were so 
much needed, and I had thought them so far 
away, seemed like a promise of brighter days. 
In sheer gladness I put them into the rag-bag, 
carried it into his room, and turned them out 
on the bed. 

“He was as pleased as a child; it was such 
a surprise. They seemed to do him more good 
than medicine. Next morning he was better, 
and he kept on getting better. 

“And I guess those oranges were the best 
things that ever came out of grandma’s rag-bag.”’ 


’Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig ts bent, the tree’s inclined. 
Porr. 


TRIBUTES TO WASHINGTON. 
(From Kindergarten Review.) 


Tue purest figure in history— Gladstone. 

Never did I behold so superb a man,— 
Lafayette. 

Eternity alone can reveal to the human race 
its debt of gratitude to the peerless and im- 
mortal name of Washington.—Garfield. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he was second to 
none in the humble and endearing scenes of 
his private life.—Richard Henry Lee. 

America has furnished to the world the char- 
acter of Washington. If American institutions 
had done nothing else that alone would have 
entitled it to the respect of all mankind.— 
Webster. 

Washington is the mightiest name on earth— 
long since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, 
still mightiest in moral reformation. ...To 
add brightness to the sun or glory to the name 
of Washington are alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked, deathless splendor, 
leave it shining on.—Lincoln. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SQUIRREL’S HIGHWAY. 
BY HELEN 8. THURSTON. 


STONE wall stands by a river’s brim 

and the river bank is gay with flowers. 

In the spring-time regiments of colum- 

bine nod their heads and keep time with the 

breezes and bird songs. Green trees rise far 

above the columbine and everlasting and 

goldenrod,. brave oaks and junipers and tall 
straight pines. 

Should you come to gather posies, and 
climb the sloping bank, you would find this 
broad gray wall, separating fields where cows 
feed and colts roam, and ending in a great 
flat stone, a part of the bluff itself, which dips 
here precipitately seventy feet to the river. 

Often a squirrel has sat motionless for hours 
on this stone. He might have been asleep, but 
he looked as if he were watching the steamers 
and boats sail up and down the river. Perhaps 
the squirrel’s great-grandfather sat in the self- 
same spot and mused as he watched the Narra- 
gansett Indian practise the pleasant art of 
paddling. 

This chipmunk and his chum employed the 
wall as a playground and special highway. 
The larger one owned the right of way. When 
he made a rush, the rest gave way, and, pop! 
were in holes and out of sight in a twinkling. 

Very, very early one morning an uproarious 
cheeping was heard. The small chum, evi- 
dently in disgrace, and chased by the monarch 
of the wall, was rushing up the way so fast 
that he hadn’t time to dash into a hole or to 
avoid a tin pan that was on the wall. Into 
the pan went chipmunk and out in an instant, 
while the pan jumped and rattled and fell to 
the ground with a noise like the Fourth of 
July. The little chipmunk squeaked with fear 
and the chaser was so startled that he sat 
down in his tracks and stared, and forgot to 
go on. 

The children used to place nuts in one of the 
hollowed rocks and in time the chipmunks 
became quite tame. They would fill their 
cheek pouches with nuts and carry them away. 
If the bristly points on the square walnuts 
interfered with the packing process, the chip- 
munks sat up, and, rolling the nuts rapidly in 
their forepaws, nibbled off the obtrusive points. 
A chipmunk can take away four good-sized 
nuts at once, his cheeks puffed out like bellows. 

The chipmunks very soon learned which 
stone was the dining-table. If one came along 
and found nothing there, a torrent of scolding 
would begin. At first we did not understand. 
We hadn’t learned to distinguish the language 
from bird notes. Nuts and cookies and crackers 
found favor with them, but they would not 
eat candy or meat or pickles. 

Cats came and caught the squirrels. Striped 
Toby was pleased and proud enough when 
he caught one, mincing along on tiptoes 
to show his prize to his mistress. A fluffy 
angora was just as proud, but, when their 
mistress had taken the prey from the pussies 
several times, cuffing their ears soundly, the 
cats learned to leave the squirrels in peace. 

It was a field fight with the tramp cats, though 
they had excuse, poor things, having hard work 
to gain a living. Still, there were chicken 
yards with bones, and fish in the river. 

The squirrels knew that the cats were chased 
for this misdemeanor, and if, on a sudden, the 
interior of the wall became a discordant music 
box, we knew we were called. The birds learned 
the trick, also, and, when both squirrels and 
birds began their chorus, the children would 
ery “cats” and run and chase them down the 
bluff. 
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UNDER THE OLD ELM. 


Souprer and statesman, rarest union; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast 
mood 
More steadfast, far from’rashness as from fear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s,— 
Washington. 
James RussELL LOowsELt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 
BY MARY Il. BALLOU. 


HEY were standing on Beacon Street, 
near an entrance to a big store. They 
were hitched to a heavy wagon, and 


they were a pair of handsome Morgan horses. - 


Their smooth coats and well-rounded bodies 
showed their good care, and their patient, 
gentle faces showed that they went out each 
day in charge of a careful driver. 

Though he lingered long in the store, they 
stood quietly without a sign of nervousness, 
glad, perhaps, to have the heavy load of boxes 
at rest, and now and then gracefully turning 
their gray faces to see if the driver had appeared 
and was ready for them to go on with their 
work. It took a long time to do his errand, 
but if he had known what was going on in the 
street he might have come out to care for his 
horses. 

Up the sidewalk came a boy, bright-eyed, 
alert, looking for something to do, and not 
very thoughtful as to whether it were kind or 
not. He saw the horses and stopped. In his 
hand was a pasteboard roll, protecting papers 
inside. Some one had sent him to the mail 
box with it. He carefully reached over and 
poked one gray face. There was a sudden 
start of surprise. It was something new to 
the big horse who had always known kindness. 
And the boy laughed. 

The other gray just turned his head a little as 
his turn came. He was almost out of reach 
from the sidewalk, so the boy returned to his 
mate. There was a series of vicious little stabs, 
which sent the big head tossing from side to 
side to escape them. Then a new idea came 
to the thoughtless, mischievous youth, as his 
victim began to step restlessly forward and 
back. 

He commenced his next attack upon the soft, 
sensitive lips and chin, and the distressed horse, 
still standing obediently by the place where he 
had heen told to stop, threw his head violently 
up and down to escape the tormentor who 
could move so quickly and be so irritating. 

Not angrily, but in sheer nervousness the 
strong teeth showed as the pasteboard roll 
again found its way to the velvety black lips, 
and the boy thought it about time to move on. 
Just half way across the street a strong, firm 
hand came down on his shoulder; he was drawn 
into the clasp of an arm from which it was 
useless to try to escape, and the rubber tip of 


FLYING FOR SHELTER. 


a lead pencil began to prod the soft parts of 
his face. Over cheeks, lips, chin, down into 
his neck it went, steadily, surely, and vigor- 
ously. 

There was one quick, upward look, one 
snarling ‘‘Let me go: I never did anything to 
you”; but in that glance the boy saw a man’s 
very stern face, the lips closed tight, and the 
eyes grave but yet not angry, and he heard a 
voice say, “The horse never did anything to 
you.” 

Then he stood still and took his punishment 
manfully. And it did seem as if that pencil 


would never stop coming down on his face, 


though the time was really so short that hardly 
one of the few bystanders knew what was 
going on. 

One, however, did say, “Serves him right, 
the cruel boy.” 

“Now,” said the man, “TI don’t think you’re 
a hopeless case, and I am not sure you are cruel 
if you stop to think a little. Now come back 
here with me, and I’ll show you a different side 
to the question of animals.” 

They went back to the horses, for the first 
time restive over having some one near their 
heads. The quiet, steady voice of the man 
reassured them, and talking especially to the 
tormented one, the gray head was soon lowered, 
and in a minute his hand was stroking the 
smooth ears and sliding down over the pleasant 
face. He petted first one and then the other, 
until both were eager for his caresses, 


‘doesn’t like to have you touch him. 


Then out of his coat pocket he took some 
lumps of sugar, and placed one carefully in the 
palm of the boy’s hand, and showed him just 
how to hold it so that the horse could gather it 
up in his lips without danger to the hand that 
fed him. There were two lumps fed to each, 
and then the boy looked up into the man’s 
face, and said softly, ‘May I, may I, please, 
give the other two to this horse ’cause I teased 
him?” 

“Yes, you give them to him, and I’ll find 
another piece in my pocket for this beauty here, 
so that they won’t feel that they didn’t share 
about alike. Now pat yours, and see if he 
He stood 
a good chance of being afraid of you, and so 
learning to fear other people.” 

There was the germ of a manly man growing 
in that boy, and he looked up again bravely 
into the kind, grave eyes ashe said: “I’m glad 
you caught me and punched me. I know how 
it feels, but I won’t do it again. I will treat 
horses your way now. Here comes their 
driver.”’ 

“Good-bye, horses,’”’ he called, after a final 
pat, as the driver gathered up his reins, and 
the horses braced their feet ready to start on 
the hard pull necessary to take their load over 
the top of Beacon Hill. 

Then the man turned, and held out his hand. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “I’m glad I met you.” 

And the boy frankly and honestly replied, 
‘“T’m glad you did, too.” 
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yor Brery Other Sunday. 
TO-DAY AT WASHINGTON’S LAST HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 
BY ALLEN WRIGHT. 


N the old city of Newburgh, N.Y., looking 
down upon the beautiful Hudson River, 
there stands even now the old Hasbrouck 


house, which has the great distinction of having 


been the last general headquarters of President 
Washington. : 

Here, from the spring of 1782 until the 
autumn of 1783, the commander-in-chief di- 
rected the movements of his army. 

While the battle of Yorktown on Oct. 19th, 
1781, had virtually ended the war with the 
mother country, it was not until Sept. 3, 1783, 
that the definitive treaty of peace had been 
signed by Great Britain and her former colony. 
Nearly a year before this, on Nov. 30, 1782, 
the independence of the United States had been 
acknowledged by Great Britain. 

It had been deemed necessary to maintain 
the army at some strategic point during \the 
interim between the close of hostilities and the 
final signing of the treaty, and Newburgh had 
been selected as such a point. 

Located on the Hudson, one of the avenues by 
which the interior was reached in those days, 
it had full sweep up and down that beautiful 
stream, and could thus control the entry or 
exit of any foreign body of troops travelling by 
water. Here it was that the army was cantoned 


_ until disbanded late in 1783, and here it was 
that Gen. Washington tendered his resignation 


' 


in December of that year. 

The old house which he used as headquarters 
is interesting in every detail. The ground 
floor is the only one which occupies the full 
area bounded by the walls, as the upper stories 
are cut down by the long sloping roof. There 
is one large room on the first floor which is 
famed for having nine doors and but one win- 
dow. 

In every room are displayed relics of Revo- 
lutionary days. These include Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s watch, a lock of hair from the General’s 
head, chairs which he used while located at 
Newburgh, and old arms used by the Hessians 
and the Continental Army. 

A large park now surrounds the headquarters. 
Here and there are cannon which saw service in 
the Revolution, and in a small room is a section 
of the chain which was at one time stretched 
across the Hudson to prevent the passage of 
vessels up or down the river. 

Near the main structure is the grave of Usal 
Knapp, who was the last of Washington’s 
bodyguards. While his superior sleeps beside 
the Potomac, Knapp rests beside the Hudson, 
close by the last headquarters of his old com- 
mander. 

In another part of the beautiful grounds 
surrounding this historic place is a handsome 
and substantial stone structure known as the 
Tower of Victory. Within this is a bronze 
statue of him who was ‘‘first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.”” ; 


F all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable sup- 

ports....And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be obtained 
without religion —Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS — NEWBURGH. 


(See Article.) 
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BATTLE OF BRYNKINALLT. 
BY ANNIE L. PINFOLD. 


EAR the quaint Welsh village of Chirk, 
and not far from the famous vale of 
Llangollen, is a grand old park, Brynk- 

inallt, the family seat of a noted family of Eng- 
land. People there tell the following story: 

The mansion, a stately house, built by Inigo 
Jones, was at the time of our story the favorite 
residence of Lady Anne, Viscountess Dun- 
gannon, a very old lady, who left the care of 
her estate to her grandson, the Harl of M—. 

Among the farm buildings, farther back in 
the park, was a long, low-roofed cottage with 
white-washed walls and thatched roof. This 
was the home of the farm steward or bailiff. 
On its broad stone door-step sat two children, 
watching a group of people coming down the 
avenue that led to the “‘big house.” 

“ Tis the Earl with father and some of the 
men. They are planning for the harvest, no 
doubt,” Margaret, a girl of twelve, announced 
at last. “But who is the strange lad with them, 
Dafydd?” 

“The Earl’s brother, Arthur. 
Eton lad, so father told me. 
clothes?” asked the boy. 


He is an 
Do you see his 


Margaret’s gray eyes scanned the approach-. 


ing student critically before she remarked: 

“He holds a high head about something, of 
a surety. Whether because of his blue coat 
and brass buttons’”— 

“Sh! they'll hear you,” warned Dafydd. 

Margaret gave a scornful sniff as she rose, and 
picking up the basket of towels that stood be- 
side her on the step, went off to the wash house 
near by. Dafydd, for lack of anything else to 
do, pulled out a cloth bag from his coat pocket 
and began to count and assort the marbles that 
were in it. 

This proceeding caught the eye of the youth 
who was lounging over a gate close at hand, 
already wearied of the talk of crops and the 
details of farm work. Sauntering over to the 
step he began to make friends with Dafydd. 
Marbles proved to have a mutual charm for 
them, and, after much searching of pockets, 


Arthur managed to show a goodly array of 
“alleys” and “coms.” 

They began to play and all went smoothly 
for some time. Then as Dafydd proved to be 
an unusually fine player, who slowly but surely 
was confiscating all the marbles, an ominous 
scowl gathered on his opponent’s brow and 
angry sparks glittered in the keen blue eyes. 

Nothing was said, however, until Dafydd 
triumphantly gathered up the last of the marbles, 
and the pent-up storm broke out. 

“There’s something wrong about your play- 
ing,” was his passionate declaration. “The 
idea of the best player at Eton being worsted by 
a Welsh plough boy. Hand back my marbles. 
T’ll have no more to do with such trash.” 

“T won them fairly,” retorted Dafydd. 
‘*And all the bullies in England and Wales shall 
not make me give them up again.” 

“Look out for a sound drubbing then. 
Give them back, or’”—and Dafydd received a 
blow that made him stagger. He held his 
ground stubbornly for a few moments, despite 
the fact that Arthur was his senior by a couple 
of years and bigger in every way. Over- 
powered at last, he was thrown to the ground, 
still struggling desperately to prevent all his 
pockets from being rifled. 

Then came a sudden interruption as Arthur 
was violently jerked back by some -ungentle 
hand. Looking up, he saw it was Margaret who 
was still pulling at his jacket collar. 

“Shame on you, to so abuse a boy much 
smaller than yourself! Let him alone!” was 
what his astonished ears heard. Giving him a 
vigorous shake that nearly strangled him, she 
added emphasis to her command by means of a 
stinging box on the side of the young lordling’s 
head. 

Wrenching himself free, he sprang to his feet 
and confronted the girl, dropping the marbles 
he had secured, 

“Who dares give me such a blow must pay 
dearly for it, be it girl or boy,” he cried wrath- 
fully, advancing a step or two with raised arm 
and clenched fist. 

Nothing daunted, the maiden stood her 
ground, and for a moment Saxon and Cymri 
glared at each other as in the days of old. In 
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her veins flowed the blood of the sturdy, tur- 
bulent henchmen of Owain Glendwr, giving 
strength and nerving the slender arms. By 
a swift movement she picked up the wet towel 
dropped close to her feet and with it parried 
the blow which he aimed at her in his fury, re- 
turning it by a clout in the face with the still 
dripping cloth. 

Choking with rage, sputtering out the greasy 
soap-suds that filled both mouth and eyes, he 
fought widely and desperately; but the sting- 
ing cuts so liberally bestowed on his head and 
neck with Margaret’s queer weapon, laid on with 
such unexpected vigor, completely cowed him 
at last. He fell on his knees, with arms up- 
raised to shield his face and begged for mercy 
from the little avenging fury whose just wrath 
he had invoked. 

“Throw down every marble! Turn out your 
pockets!’”’ she imperiously: ordered, quickening 
his tardy movements by another threatening 
slash with the towel. 

“Now, be off; and think twice before you try 
to best a ‘Welsh plough boy’ again!” was her 
parting command as she allowed him to stand 
up and walk away. 

Dafydd, who had been so much overcome 
by the spectacle that he had not yet risen from 
the ground where Arthur had thrown him, now 
ventured a comment: 

“You'll catch it for that. 
Lady, Anne say?” 

“TIngrate!” retorted Margaret, hotly. ‘That 
is my thanks for helping you. As for Lady 
Anne, I care not’”’— 

“Hush!” but Dafydd’s warning came too 
late, and the startled girl wheeled quickly about 
to find the Earl close behind her. He smiled 
at her confusion and dismay as he patted her 
approvingly on the shoulder and said, laugh- 
ing merrily: 

“Lady Anne will doubtless say, with me, 
that yonder coxcomb hath been taught a much- 
needed lesson. What a fine tale to carry back 
to Eton. Beaten thoroughly; and by a girl, too. 
Here, my lass, it’s well worth this to have seen 
such a battle,’ and a golden coin was placed in 
Margaret’s hand. 

The girl stood, red-cheeked and abashed, 
looking at the money with embarrassment. 

“Tis but the reward of valor. Put it away 
carefully till your wedding-day, and I will see 
that it does not lack companions.” 

And the Earl kept his word. 

In after years, Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
could afford to smile over the lost battle of his 
boyhood days, and Margaret and Dafydd were 
proud to be ranked among the loyal admirers 
of their old-time foe, the savior of England and 
the hero of Waterloo. 


What will the 


WINTER AND SUMMER. 


Ou, I wish the winter would go, 
And I wish the summer would come. 
Then the big brown farmer will hoe, 
The little brown bee will hum—Ho, hum! 


Then the robin his fife will trill, 
And the woodpecker beat his drum, 
And out of their tents in the hill, 
The little green troops will come—Oh, hum! 


When in bonny blue fields of sky, 
And in bonny green fields below, 

The cloud-flocks fly and the lamb-flocks lie, 
Then summer will come, I know—Ho, ho! 


Oh, the blossoms take long to come, 
And the icicles long to go; 
But the summer will come and the bees will hum, 
And the bright little brook will flow—Ho, ho! 
Driftwood. 
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BY FLORA H, HEINZ. 


OW many of my little friends, I wonder, 
have so many sisters and brothers 
that you really do not know how many 

little girls and boys belong to your family? 
I can see some of you look at me, out of the 
corners of your eyes, and smile, thinking this 
certainly a very queer question for me to ask. 
And you are right. You may laugh, for you 
do not know little Dora Schultz. But I do! 
And I know you, too, would like to know her. 

Where do you suppose little Dora Schultz 
lives? In Germany? Yes, her name would 
perhaps tell you that. But it is not in real 
Germany, but on an island, a lovely little 
island called Rigen which lies a little way off 
the coast of Germany, in the Baltic Sea. On 
this island on the eastern part, quite to the 
northward, is a little summer resort, a town 
called Sassnitz. Along the beach, Sassnitz 
looks very much like any American watering 
place, with its wharfs, bathing-houses and hotels! 
—only, to be sure, the signs are all in German. 
But back of this beach promenade is a dear 
old town with lovely crooked streets and oddly 
shaped houses,—a few of them still having 
thatched roofs,—looking out over green fields 
and beautiful beech woods. 

One day I was wandering aimlessly through 
these narrow streets, wondering what new 


‘scenes each turn would reveal, when I suddenly 


came upon a rather large frame house. It 
was painted gray, and up in the space that 
extended over the door and several windows 
was printed in large black letters: 

Papierhandlung von H. Schultz. The win- 
dow on the right-hand side of the door, which 
opened out into the street, assured me it was, 
indeed, a stationery shop, which in a small 
country place usually includes a shop for 
souvenirs as well. And what an immense 
stock Herr Schultz carried! The window 
contained little glasses with Sassnitz views; 
yases, yellow, blue, and white; pictures both 
black and colored, large and small; paperweights 
of all sizes; shells with painted scenes, prices 
varying with size: stationery, including a 
wonderful collection of souvenir postals,— 
to be brief, the window contained everything 
a visitor could, or at least ought to, wish for. 
I opened the door to go in and, as I did so, a 
little bell fastened to the door began ringing 
loudly and very nervously, and did not stop 
until, after several vain attempts, I had, at last, 
succeeded in closing the door securely behind 
me. On turning round, I found myself in a 
stuffy little shop filled with more curiosities 
than it really had room for. At my right 
was a counter both ends of which were piled 
up with every conceivable article, and across 
the clearing in the middle I saw the top of a 
little brown head and a small blue bow. In 
a second a little somebody climbed on a chair, 
and then a pair of brown eyes beamed on me 
from over the counter. 

“Good-morning!”” I said, very much sur- 
prised at seeing so young a saleswoman, for she 
could not have been more than ten years old. 

“What is it the gracious lady wishes?” she 
asked. 

“A nice talk with you!” was what I felt like 
saying, for she seemed so happy. But what 
I really answered was: “Some of your pretty 
souvenir postals!”’ 

“Ach, ja!” she continued, “they are pretty! 
And all these are only"five pfennigs a piece!— 
We always have pretty cards,’’ she went on as 
I began ‘examining them, “and after Whit- 


suntide, in two weeks! Then we'll have still 
prettier ones! Ach! They’ll be pretty!” 

There was a little pause. Then, perhaps 
feeling a good saleswoman must necessarily 
be a good talker, she said: “And would the 
gracious lady perhaps like something else to 
take home with her as a souvenir? See, here’s 
a lovely little workbox! Just see! It’s all 
lined in blue and has needles and thread and a 
pair of scissors—and, yes, and a thimble—and 
all for forty pfennigs. Sehr billig. Wouldn’t 
the gracious lady like one?” 

Assuring her that a few postals was all I* 
wanted for the present, I handed her the ones 
I had selected, 

One by one she placed them on the counter, 
counting aloud as she did so. ‘Hins—zwei 
—drei—fier—ftinf—sechs! Sechs!’” she said, 
“and five pfennigs apiece!”” She was quiet a 
moment and then, having finished her mental 
calculation, she turned to me, smiled, handed 
me the cards, and said: “Thirty pfennigs.”’ 

“What a grown-up little girl you are to be 
tending shop all by yourself! Are you the 
eldest in the family?” I asked, though with a 
certain misgiving, for I felt she must be the 
youngest. 

“Yes!” she answered proudly, “I am.” 

“Have you Geschwister?” In Germany 
everybody has ‘‘Geschwister,’’ while we have 
“sisters and brothers,’ 

“Ach, ja-a!”? she answered in a matter-of- 
fact way, ‘‘I have Geschwister.’’ And then 
she leaned over the counter-as I turned toward 
the door, and added, emphatically: “Wir 
sind sechs Stiick,” which literally translated 
would be, “We are six pieces,” meaning, “We 
are six.” 

“What a lovely family!” I exclaimed, ready 
to open the door, “and what good times you 
children must have playing together!” 

She looked a bit puzzled and then, as I said 
“ Adieu!”’ exclaimed: “But two can’t walk! 
Adieu, gracious lady!”’ 

Several days later, I was walking across the 
meadows toward{the woods, when I met my 
new acquaintance again. She was coming - 
home from school, with two of her little friends. 
As she saw me coming, she dropped a deep 
courtesy and, as I drew nearer, greeted me with, 
“Guten Tag, gracious lady.” . 

She had a bunch of*lovely lilaes in her hand. 
After I had returned her greeting, she looked — 
hesitatingly at me and then at her friends, and 
when one of them said: “Do, Dora,” she turned — 
to me, saying: ‘Would the gracious lady like 
a few flowers?” 

“But you are very kind!” I said. “I dearly — 
love flowers, and how attractive my room will 
be with these pretty lilacs! Thank you very — 
much, Dora. And how are all your little — 
sisters and]®brothers?”’ I asked, suddenly 
remembering that she was one of six. 

“Oh, two of them can’t walk!” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“Howso?” Lasked. “Are they twin babies?” 

“No! . No!” she said, very much surprised 
at my question. ‘They are not twins. Why, 
Paul is two years old!” Then, after a pause, 
she added rather quickly, “But he can’t walk! 
He has been ill. So you see, gracious lady, 
two can’t walk!” 

“Ts Paul your only brother?” I asked, 
anxious to know who made up the six. 
“Oh, no! I have another brother! 

walks! His name is Max!” 

“So you have two brothers—then you must 
have three sisters!” 

“Y-e-s, yes! I have three sisters!” At this 
startling announcement, both of the friends 
looked surprised, nudged her, and whispered, 
**No, Dora, four.’ 


But he 
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‘ Four! Dora was puzzled. Had she three, 
or had she four? She smiled. ‘I—I—really 
don’t know. I—I thought—there were—three! 
But one moment!” A bright idea came to 
her. “Tl count them.’ 
her thumb, she counted. 

“Katie! That’s one. 

“Lottchen! That’s two. 

“Gretchen! That’s three. 

“‘And”—she stopped and looked thought- 
fully at her friends. ‘Then suddenly, “Ach, ja! 
Friedchen! The new baby! To think I forgot 
Friedchen! That’s four. Ja! Ja!” she ex- 
claimed joyfully, “I have four sisters!”’ 

“Then you are not ‘sechs Stiick’ after all, 
are you?” I asked. 

She waited a moment before answering and 
then, as if talking to herself, said: 

“Four sisters, and Paul and Max—that’s 
six—and then—oh, yes! myself. Nein,’’ she 
said, finally, as though a sudden revelation had 
come to her, “we are not six.”’ 

And then, as I started on my way across the 
fields, she added: ‘‘We are seven! Adieu!”’ 


SNOW. 
Fioatine, whirling, drifting, 
Strange little specks come down, 
Dainty, fairy crystals, 
From a distant wonder-town: 
Out of the dim cloud-spaces, 
‘That seem so soft and gray; 
Are they dust from diamond blossoms, 
That grow where storm-winds play? 


I only know they are lovely, 
And I wouldn’t like to go 

To the very best of countries 
Where there’s never any snow. 

Just to think that tiny snow-flakes 
Should fall and fall and fall, 

The great, old earth is covered, 
Houses and trees and all. 


The fences by the wayside 
Are crusted o’er with pearls, 
And around the gray, dead thistles 
The white snow clings and curls; 
The mossy walls are powdered 
With little sparkling stars, 
And spangles of jewels are hanging 
From the rough old pasture bars. 
Scattered Seeds. 
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THE CHICKADEES AND THE BUTTER. 
BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


ee H, dear!” cried Alice looking out at the 
storm, “the butcher won’t come to-day, 
and so you can’t get any suet for the 
chickadees, and there’s only a little scrap left 
out there now.” 

“Don’t worry,’ said Aunt Mary. ‘Wait 

till the, suet is all gone and then see. Perhaps 
the butcher will come after all: it may clear up, 
you know.” 
' §o Alice stood looking out of the window a 
little longer, watching the birds pecking at the 
suet, the snow whirling around them. Then 
she went about her play and forgot about the 
birds for a time. But toward night it stopped 
snowing and Alice went and looked out of the 
window. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” she cried, “every bit of 
the suet is gone. What will become of our 
poor little chickadees? They will starve to 
death!” and the tears came into her blue eyes. 

“Tt is a shame,” said Aunt Mary, “to feed 
them as we have done, and then, when the worst 


So, beginning with. 


storm of the winter comes, not have anything 
for them. I suppose they had got so they 
depended on it. I haven’t a bit of meat in 
the house that isn’t salted, and salt does not 
agree with birds.” 

Alice looked very sober and the tears began 
to run down her cheeks. 

“Oh, I have an idea,’ said Aunt Mary 
suddenly, ‘“we’ll make some butter and not 
salt it.” 

Alice began to laugh. 
eating butter,’ she said. 
they will like it?” 

“Tf they are really hungry, I think they will 
eat it,” said Aunt Mary. “It is getting dark, 
now, and they have probably all gone to bed, 
but we will have it ready for their breakfast.” 

So while Aunt Mary cleared away the supper, 
Alice stood on a chair by the table and stirred 
a little cream in a bowl. It grew thicker and 
thicker, and then it got lumpy and the butter- 
milk began to show,and Alice worked the butter 
into a little ball with her spoon. 

There were two nails driven into the house, 
high enough so the cats could not reach them, 
where the suet had been hung. The nails were 
on the main part of the house and the window 
was in the ell, very near the corner. So Aunt 
Mary opened the upper part of the window, and, 
standing on a chair, could reach out and press 
the butter on the two nails. It wasacold night, 
and so the butter became-very hard indeed. 

The next morning Alice was up before it was 
quite light, and she kept close watch till the 
first chickadee came for his breakfast. 

Aunt Mary heard her laugh. ‘What is it, 
dear?” she asked. 

“He tried to light on the butter, and his feet 
slipped off. Now he is holding on by the 
shingles with one foot and, oh, isn’t he working! 
That butter must be dreadfully hard.’ 

Aunt Mary came and looked. ‘TI think he 
seems to like your butter,” she said. 

All day the chickadees took turns, as Alice 
said, eating butter. “I believe they like it 
better than suet,’’ she said. And she was sure 
of it a few days later when they got some suet 
and hung it out, for the birds ate up every 
serap of the butter before beginning on the suet. 


“Just think of birds 
“Do you suppose 


Light has spread, and even bayonets think. 
Kossuts. 
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THE MAN WHO IS WANTED. 
BY KATE S. GATES. 


& Y boy,” said Uncle Josiah to his 
nephew and namesake, “if I were 
in your place I would make it the 

aim of my life to be a man who is wanted. 

“Tt appears to me sometimes as if folks were 
trying with all their might to get along just as 
easy as they possibly can. 

“A man came along this morning. He said 
he was looking for work, but he didn’t want 
to do this, and he didn’t want to do that. I 
finally told him I didn’t believe he was looking 
for work at all, he was after a place to stay. 

“The Lord did not put us here to slip along 
as easy as we can, He put us here to be something 
worth while. 

“Talk about tragedies. 
of allis a wasted life. 

“Carlyle asked a young friend once what his 
aim in life was, and he replied that he had none. 

“Get one then, and get it quick,’ said 
Carlyle sharply. 

““¢Find the place where God wants you to be 
in this world, and when you have found it, 
burn to the socket there,’ some one says. 


The greatest tragedy 


“There’s a good deal in being in the right 
place. I remember reading of a famous arche- 
ologist_appearing at his club one day with his 
face covered with patches of court plaster. 

“Of course, his friends inquired what had be- 
fallen him. 

“¢You may not believe me, but I was shaved 
this morning by a man I suppose a little above 
the ordinary barber. I know, for a fact, that 
he took a Double First Class at Oxford. I know, 
also, that he is a frequent contributor to one of 
our best scientific periodicals. He is also a 
man of high social position.’ 

“ ‘Wor all that he is no barber,’ remarked one 
of his listeners. 

“*You are correct in that. 
self.’ 

“You see the man with all his knowledge and 
ability did not amount to much when he got 
into the wrong place. 

“Some folks think they are working very 
industriously, but they are not doing anything 
worth while. 

“Why, I read of a man who spent all his spare 
time for fifteen years trying to balance a broom 
on his chin. 

“T could not but wonder if the Lord wasn’t 
sorry He created a man who didn’t amount to 
more than that. 

“Then there are plenty of workers who do the 
day’s work carelessly and indifferently; it 
matters nothing to them how it turns out. 

““They never will be the men who are needed, 
for the world perhaps is better off without them. 

“There’s a great deal said about luck, but, 
my boy, there’s no such thing. 

“‘Tet us be inflexible, and fortune will at 
last change in our favor,’ said the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

“<Tf aman gwine wuk jes as hard as he kin, 
somepins jes natcherally ’bleedged to occur,’ 
said the old darky. And he was right. 

‘‘Tf a man makes himself necessary, if he is 
ready to meet the emergency, when it arises, he 
is in demand: if he is of no use, he is pushed 
aside. 

“Tf you expect to be asuccess, you must work 
with all your might for it: you must not let any- 
thing daunt you. 

“When Schley was sent to rescue the Greely 
Arctic Expedition he found the commander 
apparently dying of starvation in his sleeping 
bag on the ice. 

“Ts this you, Greely?’ he cried, and the 
answer came back so weak and feeble that he 
could but just hear it. 

“*Yes. Seven of us left,—here we are,— 
dying like men. Did what we came for.’ 

“Do you think a man with a spirit like that 
would go through life whining because ‘luck 
was against him?’ 

“No, sir; and any man who makes that com- 
plaint ought to be ashamed of himself. Luck 
isn’t against him, he’s against himself.’ 


I shaved my- 


SELFISHNESS. 


HAT would you think of a rose that 
would say to itself: ‘I cannot afford 
to give away to strangers all my 

beauty and sweetness, I must keep it for my- 
self. I will roll up my petals of beauty, I will 
withhold this fragrance for myself. It is 
wasteful extravagance to give these things 
away.” But behold, the moment it tries to 
store up, to withhold them from others, they 
vanish. The fragrance, the beauty, do not 
exist in the unopened bud. It is only when 
the rose begins to open itself, to exhibit its 
petals, to give its secret, its life, to others, 
that its beauty and fragrance are developed. 


Every Other Sunday. 


FEBRUARY. 


Wirn melting snows of winter 
Each brook, each stream o’erflows, 
Jack Frost with ling’ring footsteps 
Back to the northland goes. 


The hill tops doff their ice caps 
To February skies, 

Tho’ earth beneath her snow. wraps 
In tranquil slumber lies. 


Tho’ winter’s reign is over, 
You can his footprints trace; 
For ice and snow still linger 
In many a hiding place. 


Soon March, the springtime’s herald, 
Will on his trumpet blow, 

Bid April bring her showers, 
Make Maytime’s blossoms grow. 


Yes, winter’s reign is over 
When brooks and streams o’erflow; 
Soon earth from ’neath her blankets 
A smiling face will show. 
A. B. B., in Primary Education. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the number before this of Every Other 


Sunday, the Editor called attention to Lincoln’s 
life and its lessons. This number, in a certain 
measure, recalls the great Washington. There 
is no danger of forgetting him, nor is there any 
rivalry between Lincoln and Washington. 
They are both great lights in the sky of our 
national history, forever there to shine, guiding 
Statesmen, as well as citizens, to the right 
conduct of affairs, and inspiring poets to con- 
stant praise. 

But Lincoln stands in a different relation to 
humanity at large. There is more affection 
shown towards his memory than in the case of 
Washington. But of late certain writers have 
helped greatly to bring the Father of his Country 
nearer to the knowledge and friendship of the 
ordinary individual. Biographers have hardly 
dealt justly with George Washington, in so 
far as they have placed him on a pedestal, and 
pictured him as different from common mortals. 
He was not, in his essential traits, but like some 
great mountain he reached up toward the 
heavens, and there he is, conspicuous and 
renowned in the eyes of the whole world. 

In this number will be found a picture of 
Washington’s Last Headquarters in carrying 
on his campaign, with a brief historical article. 
There is, also, a short extract from James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s memorial poem, “Under the Old 
Elm,” read at Cambridge on the Hundredth 
Anniversary of Washington’s taking command 
of the American Army, July 3, 1775. Those 
really interested in such literature should turn 
to the entire poem, to be found in the collected 
works of Lowell. 

What do our young people think of faithful 
Priscilla? Probably they are not quite as 
constant in going to church, as we can well 
believe she was. Great were the hardships in 
those days, slightly intimated in the picture, 
but loyalty to church-going was something, at 
that time, that never grew dim. Every genera- 
tion must remember that they are living partly 
on the virtues and devotion of those who have 
gone before them, and in order to keep things 
strong and right and good, we must perpetuate, 


with our own vigor and loyalty, the best things 
in the past. 


In the power of fixing the attention lies the 
most precious of the intellectual habits. 
Ropert Hatt. 


UT more reverently yet I look upon 
another class,—the men who have tried 
as faithfully, and from the hard material 

have not won great success, so far as we can 
see; the women who have worked, and in 
working have never dreamed of gaining 
special victory. Perhaps they lacked some 
needful element-of force; but, quite possible, all 
they have lacked is a little selfishness... . 
Only the few who are nearest know of their 
striving, and how truly the striving has 
crowned their brows. They themselves are 
not. aware of coronation. They themselves 
only know that they have tried from day to 
day, and never seemed to do the day’s whole 
duty, and that life has brought many hard 
problems,—but that now the problems are 
getting solved, and that it is quite possible to 
be happy, and yet have failed. 
Witiiam CHANNING GANNETT. 


LETTER-BOX. 


San Dingo, Cau. 


Dear Editor,—I am pleased to say I found my 
name among the few names of persons sending 
in correct answers. 

I thank you very much. I am enclosing answers 
to two other papers, and I hope to see my name 
again in one of your papers, as I take great interest 
in solving the puzzles every other Sunday. 

As ever, yours truly, 
Nerrig RicksECKER. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


‘I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 9, 15, 11, 7, 1, 4, a day we celebrate. 
My 8, 3, 10, 6, 14, a wicked king. 

My 7, 10, 12, 7, 8, what we should speak. 
My 2, 9, 11, 7, 4, 16, part of a church, 
My 14, 15, 13, 14, 5, a flippant fellow. 
My whole is a welcome visitor. 


BIBLE ACROSTIC. 


My first was a man both true and brave, 
My second ‘“‘the scribe” was oft called, 

In the home of my third a gleaner fair 
As an honored wife was installed. 

My fourth was the child of this marriage true, 
And fairest in all the fair land 

Was my fifth, a maiden whose loyal spouse 
Served many long years for her hand. 

My sixth was one of Judah’s brave kings 
Of Assyrian powers an ally, 

My seventh a woman who sadly did cling 
To her son, driven out to die. 

My whole was a woman of great renown, 
A prophetess long years ago; - 

The seven initials of these names 

- Spell hers, reading down in a row. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 


Take a letter from William 

And a letter from Ann 

A letter from Samuel 

And a letter from Ham 

A letter from Isaac 

Another from Nell 

And one from King George 

And another from Tell 

One from Olivia 

One from Newton 

And now, that the whole 

Of your letters are done, 

Can you tell me the name 

Of the President wise 

Who is herein described 

By what these lines comprise? 
Myrtle. 


Jehovah. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a creature that crawls on the sand, 
Is at home in the water, or at home on the land, 
My second is that which with welcome is won, 
.When the day has been long, and the tasks are all 
done. 

My whole is, in penmanship, or of character a trait, 
A feature that will cause trouble, as sure as fate. 

©), 0. as 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 10. 


Enigma XIV.—Montreal, Canada. 

Cross-worp Eniegma.—Farragut. 

CuaRrADE.—Stronghold. 

Hippen Srarrs.—Maine, Washington, Idaho, 
Maryland, Colorado. 


Following is a list of those who have forwarded 
correct answers to puzzles since our previous issue. 
As we have said before some times our friends 
find a solution of a puzzle that is different from 
the answer we had and which we publish, but 
is as accurate as ours. All such are called 
“correct.” 

Miss Nettie Ricksecker, San Diego, Cal.; Miss 
Carrie F. Fiske, East Lexington, Mass.; Miss 
Emily Griswold, Greenfield, Mass. 

We thank “N. F. J.” for the puzzles she has 
already mailed to us, and will be pleased to receive 
some more. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. What does the word “canon”? mean when 
applied to the Old and New Testaments? 

2. Are there any early Hebrew books not 
included in the Old Testament canon? 

3. If so, what are they called, and what is 
the meaning of this name? 

4. Name some of them. 

5. What period of Jewish history is covered 
by these writings? . ; 

6. Are there any early Christian records not 
in the New Testament canon? 

7. Do these books find place in the Bible of. 
any branch of the Christian Church? 


Answers 


To questions published Jan. 19, 1908. 
1. I. Kings. 
2. For his great wisdom. 
3. I. Kangs int. 12. 
4. The Temple was built. 
5. Yes, it had great prosperity. His riches 
‘exceeded all the kings of the earth” (I. Kings 


x. 23). 


6. It became divided into the kingdoms of 


Judah and’ Israel. 


7. In chapter xi., because Solomon forsook 
In chapter xii., because of the 
‘grievous yoke”? Solomon put on his people. 
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